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READERS WRITE 


Another U. S. Geographical Center 
Old soldiers of the mounted services, 
aux armes! Civilians are trying to steal 
our geographical center of the United 
States! (“Readers Write,” March 9, 
April 6). We all know that it is. marked 
by an ancient, bullet-scarred monument 
which stands (or stood, the last time I'saw 
it, in 1909) on the U. S. Military Reserva- 
tion at Fort Riley, Kan. (War corre- 
spondents at Junction City, please report 

if monument still standing). 
John R. Evans 





U. S. Cavalry 
New York, N. Y. 

[In trying to lay at rest once and for all the ques- 
tion of where the geographic center of the United 
States is, PATHFINDER discovered these things: Ac- 
cording to the American Express Travel Service and 
other non-governmental sources, the geographic center 
of the U. S. is in the eastern part of Smith County, 
Kan., near Lebanon. But according to the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the U. S. War Department, 
the geographic center is at Fort Riley, in Riley County, 
Kan., as Mr. Evans maintains. Readers may choose 
as they see fit.—Ed.] 








Advice to Dies 

The idea of a committee investigating 
un-American activities is a good one, and 
the American people are for it. But let 
us have fair play. Smearing the red her- 
ring of Communism across a man’s name 
who may be a more liberal thinker than 
we happen to be is not fair; it will do 
no good and in fact it will only weaken 
any good points the smearer may possess. 

If Martin Dies really wants to fight 
Communism (and his actions indicate that 
he has a passionate desire to do so) then 
let him work for a social order whereby 
every one who wants to work may have 
opportunity to do so. Men who have at 
least a fairly good job are not very much 
interested in what the Communist Party 
or any other dictatorial party has to offer. 

Virgil Evans 

Levelland, Tex. 








Stars and Planets 

In your last issue of PATHFINDEK 
(April 6), a small error was made, astrono- 
mically speaking. You state that the earth- 
ly disturbances were caused by a “larger 
star’—our sun, I take it that you were 
comparing the sun to Mars. The com- 
parison here doesn’t hold inasmuch as the 
body Mars is a planet and not a star. 
Just to continue your high degree of 
accuracy. 

Alfred Novak 

Chicago, Iil. 

{Astronomically speaking, Mr. Novak is correct: 
stars are self-luminous bodies, while planets shine by 
reflected light.—Ed.] 


U. S. Chinese Gifts to China 

In your issue of April 6, a Mr. Charles 
Dengler thinks there must be a mistake 
about 75,000 Chinese in this country send- 
ing home $35,000,000 to help the war 
fund. If the $35,000,000 is Chinese money 
that only accounts for $4,375,000 American 
money. This amount averages about a 
little over $58 per each Chinese ... I 
contributed $60 up to now. 

Chan Yushone 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It may be that $35,000,000 is a lot for 
75,000 Chinese to send home, but I know 
‘how some of it was collected. In every 
Chinese restaurant is a coin box at the 
cashier’s desk, and patrons drop in their 
odd change. I don’t know how much was 
raised this way, but we have several hun- 


dred ‘of these restaurants in New York 
alone. 

J. B. Milgram 
Brooklyn; N. Y. 


. 7 . 


Although the Chinese people did send 
the $35,000,000 over, there was $5 of mine 
in with it along with many, many other 
dollars from sympathizers .. . 

Kennedy Gore 
New York, N. Y. 


Bouquets for a New Department 

I was delighted to read your new fea- 
ture, “The Answer Is—.” It surely in- 
forms and entertains at the same time. 

Rev. Ernest Lack 
Prineeton, Ill. 
7 _ . 

I want to express my unqualified ap- 
proval of “The Answer Is—.” It is as 
admirable as any other department of 
your paper. 

H. P. Perry 
Trenton, N. J. 
. * . 

“Hats Off” to the new eolumn, “The 
Answer Is—.” And thanks at lot for 
it. Like everything else about PATHFIND- 
ER, we appreciate it very much. 

Miss Elsa R. Schick 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Congratulations on your new feature, 
“The Answer Is—.” You have hit the 
bull’s-eye again. I also am pleased with 
your “Rhyme & Reascn” and your com- 
prehensive factual articles. Keep up the 
good work! 

W. D. Kuenzli 
Chicago, Iil. 
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PATHFINDER 
RHYME & REASON 


OOD manners is the art of making 

those people easy with whom y, 
converse. Whoever makes the fewey 
persons uneasy is the best bred in {}, 
company. 








—SWIF1 
* . * 
The Youth of the Nation ar: 


trustees of Posterity. 
—DISRAEL! 


= * 


A wise man loses nothing, if he can jy 
save himself. 
—MONTAIGN! 


* 


I have enjoyed earthly happines:, 
I have lived and loved. 
. —SCHILLER 
Where there is much light, the shadows 
are deepest. 
—GOET!H} 
. . i 
Life, if thou knowest how to us« 
long enough. 
—SENECA 
All wish to be learned, but no 6: 
willing to pay the price. 
—JUVEN AL 
Fame is what you have taken, 
Character’s what you give; 
When to this truth you waken, 
Then you begin to live. 
te —TAYLOR 
The heart is a small thing, but d« 
great matters. 
kite’s dinner, yet the whole world is not 
sufficient for it. 
—QUARLES 


Weakness on both sides is, as we know, 


the motto of all quarrels. 
—VOLTAIRI! 
Everything in the world may be e- 
dured, except only a procession of pros- 
perous days. 
—GOETH! 
Not by appointment do we meet delight 
Or joy; they heed not our expectancy; 
But round some corner of the streets of 
life. 
They of a sudden greet us with a smile. 
ee —MASSEY 
A man prepared has half fought the 
battle, 
—CERVANTES 
* . 7 
Long ailments wear out pain, and long 
hopes joy. 
—STANISLAUS of POLAND 


7 7 7 


To be nameless in worthy deeds, ¢* 
ceeds an infamous history. 
—BROWNE 
Urge him with truth to frame his [fair 
replies; 
And sure he will; for wisdom never lies. 
—HOMER (Pope’s trans.) 


The chief recommendation in a youns 
man is modesty, then dutiful conduct t& 
ward parents, then affection for kindred. 

—CICERO 


. . . 


To feel another’s joy as one’s 0W", 


that is love. 
—SWEDENBOR« 





It is not sufficient for a 
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wPA— 


Five Years Old: Over Nine Billions Spent 


y\HE American landscape is as di- 
| verse as any in the world, but 
everywhere it has one common fea- 
ture: red, white and blue signs read- 
ing, USA—WORK PROGRAM—WPA. 


WPA means Work Projects Admin- 
istration.- It also means sanitary priv- 
ies. flood dikes, new buildings, roads, 
school programs and traveling orches- 
tras. It means these and 250,000 other 
jobs done or doing, during the-past 





five years, in every county in the 
United States. 

Just five years ago this month— 
April 8, 1935—President Franklin D. 


Roosevelt put his signature to a Con- 


sressional resolution setting up the 
st WPA program, which was to 


make Uncle Sam the greatest peace- 
time employer in history. Since then, 
WPA has given jobs to more than 
7,000,000 separate individuals.7 


... Its Cost 


fo supply these millions of jobs, 
the Federal government has spent al- 
most seven and three-quarter billion 
dollars, most of it for wages. In addi- 
tion, local sponsors of projects—state, 
county and municipal agencies—have 
put up more than one and one-half 
billion dollars, or more than nine bil- 
lion dollars all together. 

Last week, for the sixth successive 
year, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was furrowing its collective 
brow over WPA’s needs. During its 
first four years, WPA got lump-sum 
yearly appropriations, to be spent as 
needed. As a result, spending its year- 
ly appropriation before the year was 
ul, it was always coming back to 
Congress, hat in hand, for deficiency 
appropriations. 

Last year, more economy-wise, Con- 
gress appropriated $1,477,000,000 and 
rdered that the sum be spread over 
the entire year (July 1, 1939 — June 
30, 1940). And last winter, when 
President Roosevelt was making up 
his budget for fiscal 1941, the United 
States was enjoying a mild boom. Not 

did it appear that the 1940 ap- 
propriation would be adequate, but 
lat the one for the fiscal year begin- 

July 1 could be cut lower still. 

President requested $985,000,000. 
but as the “war boom” deflated, the 


Federal government also operates a number 
r job-giving agencies. Chief among them are: 
Works Administration, under which private 
tors hire men for federally-financed jobs 
0 employed last January); National Youth Ad- 
ration, furnishing part-time jobs for young peo- 
58,000 last January); and the Civilian Conserva- 
orps, employing young men full-time in work 
a 293,000 in January). 


President’s budget estimate began to 
look inadequate. There were rumors 
that even to stay within this year’s 
appropriation, WPA would have to lay 
off 500,000 of its 2,000,000 men by June; 
and there would have to be another 
cut to meet the next budget’s cloth. 
Two weeks ago WPA Commissioner 
Francis C. Harrington, West Pointer 
and Engineers Corps colonel who was 
assigned to run WPA when Harry 
Hopkins became Secretary of Com- 
merce in 1938, went before the House 
Appropriations Committee, apparent- 











International 


Harrington Is the Man In Charge 


ly with the President’s backing, to ask 
for an increase from $985,000,000 to 
$1,250,000,000 or $1,500,000,000. 


...lts Performance 


In view of this request, it seems a 
good time now for Congress and the 
country, looking back over WPA’s 
five-year record, to judge its past and 
study its future. Should WPA be con- 
tinued as a temporary organization to 
keep men employed until that elusive 
“next year” when private industry 
will provide enough jobs for all the 
unemployed? Or should it be disman- 
tled, and its functions handed back 
to the states? In part, the answers 
must be based on WPA’s history and 
past performance. 

The first Federal agency to adminis- 
ter relief on a widespread scale was 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, created in 1933 with $500,- 
000,000 for relief grants to the states. 
Harry Hopkins (now Commerce Secre- 
tary), who headed FERA, sought to 





give work relief rather than doles; and 
for this purpose the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration was created in Novem- 
ber, 1933. In 1934 FERA was reorgan- 
ized and CWA abandoned. In 1935 
WPA was established, and last year, 
under the Reorganization Act, it was 
made a branch of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

All WPA jobs must be sponsored by 
some tax-supported agency, Federal, 
state or local. Every agency selects 
the job it wants done and asks WPA 
to perform it. To assure that relief 
workers are not competing with reg- 
ular employment, it must be work that 
would not be done if WPA did not fur- 
nish the labor. The  tax-supported 
agency must pay part of the cost, 
usually in materials and equipment. 
In the past this part has averaged 20 
per cent; but since the beginning of 
this year, Congress has stipulated that 
it must amount to one-quarter, 


. .. Its Variety 


The jobs are of one thousand and 
one varieties, since WPA aims to pro- 
vide work for unemployed artisans 
and professional people as well as for 
unskilled laborers. But the vast ma- 
jority of them are construction jobs. 
Thus, up to the end of 1939, WPA had 
built or improved 457,000 miles of 
streets and highways—enough to span 
the continent 147 times. It had built 
197 airports, improved 337 others and 
enlarged 35. It had erected 23,000 pub- 
li¢ buildings, 

In addition, WPA had manufactured 
218,000,000 garments for the needy. In 
a single day it had served as many as 
1,000,000 hot lunches for undernour- 
ished school children, Its clinics, over 
a recent typical two-week period, gave 
82,500 tests for specific diseases, and 
17,000 immunizing vaccinations, 

By types of work done, WPA’s ex- 
penditures break down into the fol- 
lowing percentages: highways, etc., 
37 per cent; education, libraries, re- 
creation, white collar and statistical 
projects, 12 per cent; public buildings, 
10 per cent; sewers and utilities, 10 
per cent; parks, playgrounds and 
swimming pools, 10 per cent; sewing, 
8 per cent; conservation, 4 per cent; 
airports, 2 per cent; sanitation, 2 per 
cent; music, art, writing, etc., 2 per 
cent; all others, 3 per cent. 

To perform all these jobs, an aver- 
age of 2,000,000 persons worked last 
year. WPA employment has dropped 
as low as 1,450,000 in October of pros- 
perous 1937, and peaked as high as 
3,250,000 in November, 1938. 

On all projects, at least 95 per cent 
of workers must be from the relief 
rolls. Workers must be certified to 
WPA from local relief agencies. Un- 
der the 1939 act, they must be persons 
owing allegiance to the United States. 
They work 130 hours per month, for 
































































which they receive an average wage 
of $55 a month. (Professional and 
technical workers, however, are paid 
as high as $94.90 a month). 


By law WPA workers may not keep 
their jobs more than 18 months in a 
row, unless they are war veterans. 
After that time, they must be laid off 
for a period of 30 days before they 
can get on the lists again. However, 
on the average, WPA workers keep 
their jobs only a few days over a year, 
many of them managing to find em- 
ployment (at least temporarily) in 
private industry. Statistics on this 
point, incidentally, shatter the charge 
that WPA workers do not try to find 
non-relief employment. Furthermore, 
of course, they are fired if they refuse 
to take a bona fide private job. 

WPA has been praised as a bulwark 
of democracy. At the same time, 
it has been damned as a wasteful and 
dangerous example of Federal pater- 
nalism, nurtured by the New Deal for 
vote-getting purposes. To its credit, it 
has brought relief to millions by doing 
a vast quantity of good work. But 
its shortcomings are many. 


... Two Questions 


However, WPA’s faults are more or 
less inherent in its set-up. For ex- 
ample, no matter how high the quali- 
ty of its work, WPA generally must 
follow inefficient methods in doing a 
job. This is explained by the fact that 
WPA tries to spread work by employ- 
ing hand labor wherever possible, de- 
liberately ignoring the machine pro- 
cesses used in private industry. More- 
over, work relief is naturally more 
expensive than dole relief, but it has 
the virtue of holding up morale and 
maintaining skills by keeping men em- 
ployed—something which the dole, or 
handout, cannot do. 

One of the main proposals of WPA’s 





critics is to decentralize the organi- 


zation by letting the separate states 
administer work relief with cash aid 
from the Federal government. This, 
they say, would end WPA “extrava- 
gance.” Arguing the other way, 
friends of WPA insist that present 
methods are best, that unemployment 
relief is a national problem to be ad- 
ministered nationally from Washing- 
ton, and that state administration— 
especially in poor states—would create 
bitter hardships for people desperate- 
ly in need of work. Besides, accord- 
ing to this view, state administration 
would lead to much greater political 
abuses of WPA than those already 
exposed. 

As the argument goes on, and as 
Congress now prepares to appropriate 
WPA money for fiscal 1941, two ques- 
tions stand out as the main factors 
likely to determine WPA’s future. The 
first is whether private enterprise— 
even under boom conditions—can open 
up millions of jobs more than existed 
in 1929. The second is whether the 
American people, after five years of 
it, are satisfied that the present system 
of work relief is basically sound. Per- 
haps the answers will be indicated in 
the election returns next November. 
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President: Anti-Nazi 


Last week, President Roosevelt’s at- 
tention was still centered on the Ger- 
man invasion of Denmark and Norway. 

After holding up the loans granted 
to the two little countries through the 
Export-Import Bank, after closing all 
of Scandinavia to American shipping 
under the Neutrality Act, he moved 
swiftly to prevent Germany from ob- 
taining Norwegian and Danish funds 
now in this country; he ordered the 
Treasury Department to halt move- 
ment of those funds out of the United 
States except for legitimate business 
reasons. 

Next thing to come up was the status 
of the largest island in the world, 
Greenland, a Danish colony. Terming 
premature a press conference sugges- 
tion that the U. S. might apply the 


International 


McCarran’s Criticism Was Called Spinach 


Monroe Doctrine to the island if Ger- 
many attempted to occupy it, Roose- 
velt said the paramount question at 
the moment was how the 17,000 Green- 
landers were to be fed, since Danish 
food ships might not be able to con- 
tinue carrying supplies there as usual. 
After expressing the opinion the Amer- 
ican people would gladly chip in for 
the relief of Greenland, he disclosed 
he had asked the American Red Cross 
to investigate Greenlanders’ needs. 

With these steps behind him, the 
President issued a formal statement 
sharply condemning the new Nazi in- 
vasion as an “unlawful exercise of 
force.” “If civilization is to survive,” 
he bluntly asserted, “the rights of the 
smaller nations to independence .. . 
must be respected by their more 
powerful neighbors.” 

Though less directly, the President 
made an even more scathing attack 
against Nazi tactics two days later dur- 
ing an address to the board of gover- 
nors of the Pan-American Union, meet- 





ing in Washington to celebrat: 
50th anniversary of that organizai 
Said Roosevelt: 

We of this hemisphere have no 1 
to seek a new international order: 
have already found it. This was pn 
won by hysterical outcries or viol; 
movements of troops. We did n 
stamp out nations, capture gover, 
ments or uproot innocent people f: 
the homes they had built. We did ; 
invent absurd doctrines of race 
premacy or claim dictators! 
through univérsal revolution. 1 
inter-American order . . . has bx 
paved by the endless and effecti 
work of men of good will... 


Coupled with this indirect blas' 
the Nazi philosophy was a warning |: 
the American nations that they must 
be prepared “to meet force with force” 
to preserve their peaceful relations 

Other developments in the | 
ident’s week included these: 

© To Congress he sent his fo 
government reorganization plan 
which he proposed, among ot 
things, to merge the independent ( 
Aeronautics Authority and the 
Safety Board, then place the CAA \ 
der the Commerce Department. | 
mediately, Senator Pat McCarr: 
Democrat of Nevada, bitterly object«: 
to this suggestion as imperiling 
safety and introduced a resolutio: 
kill the plan. The President crac! 
back that McCarran’s criticism 
nothing but spinach, since none of | 
functions now performed by the CAA 
and ASB would be wiped out. 

@ With the Federal Communicati 
Commission’s recent ruling suspend 
ing an order permitting the limited 
commercialization of television unde! 
fire (see page 12), he explained 
action had been taken to prevent | 
nopolistic control of television. 

@ As an honored guest, he attende:! 
the spring dinner of the Gridiron Clu) 
in Washington. There he saw himself 
depicted as a white-haired old man 
serving his ninth term in the Whit: 
House, “with no more precedents 
break—he’s broken them all; no n 
money to spend—he’s spent it all 
more appointments to make—ev: 
body’s working for the governmen| 





Congress: Defense 


As the Second World War flamed and 
rumbled anew, Congress last week 
turned its attention again to the 
tion’s first line of defense—the U. > 
Navy. While two important naval 
bills were under consideration in th 
Senate, the House took up a contro- 
versial domestic measure in the Loga 
Walter Act. 

Navy: First of the defense measures 
was the Navy Department Supply B:!!, 
which the Senate Appropriations Co 
mittee reported favorably at $963,79:- 
478, some $2,000,000 under the figur« 
already voted by the House and $12>5.- 
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500,000 under budget recommenda- 
jjons. Besides regular funds to run 
the Navy during the next fiscal year, 
ihe bill provided money to continue 
ihe 1938 naval building program. 
included in new construction to be 
hegun with the money appropriated 
are two 45,000-ton battleships. The 
House provided money only for plans 
these huge warships, and many 
senators agree with the view that such 
“super-dreadnoughts” should not be 
built until current warfare in Europe 
bas demonstrated their worth, 


.. . Battleships and Blockade 

{nticipating such a Senate attack on 
the battleship item, Rear Admiral S. 
\. Robinson, chief of the Navy’s Con- 
struction Bureau, told the Committee: 
“You have one country today (Great 
Britain) that has a preponderance of 
battleships, and that country controls 
the seas You have another country 
Germany) Which has a preponder- 

ce of submarines and aircraft, and 

is a totally blockaded country... 
That is the whole story.” 

Second defense measure under con- 
ideration was the Naval Expansion 
Rill, hearings on which opened before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 
Originally designed to increase the 
\.S. fleet by 25 per cent, the measure 

finally passed by the House au- 
thorized a 10 per cent expansion to 
cost $655,000,000. At the Senate hear- 
ings, Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief 

f Naval Operations, urged the orig- 
inal 25 per cent expansion. 

On the Atlantic coast, Stark saw “the 

ssibility of an Allied defeat” as one 

ison for the fleet increase. In the 
Pacific, he testified that while “Japan 

s successfully concealed the extent 
f her building program since 1936,” 

25 per cent expansion was probably 
necessary to “reaffirm” the five-three 
ratio of U. S.-Japanese naval strength 
established by the abrogated Washing- 
lon treaty of 1922. At present, “we 
are uncomfortably close to a 5-5 ratio,” 
Stark warned, and Japan’s “position 
is becoming stronger than ours.” (A 
rumor cropped up in Washington, 
eanwhile, that Japan was secretly 
luilding eight or 12 new battleships of 
ver 40,000 tons each, instead of the 
three or four generally believed under 
construction. If Japan has eight such 
lreadnoughts building, her first-line 
battleship tonnage will total about 
4.070, as against America’s present 
‘trength of 438,200 tons with 70,000 
“ Hi nore to be commissioned by 1942.) 


. . . Launching the Attack 


igencies: In the House,debate began 
pike n the Logan-Walter bill providing 
for judicial review of rules and de- 
tro sions by some 100 of the New Deal’s 
S4!- Bi quasi-judicial administrative agencies. 

President Roosevelt has already ex- 
ul> Hi pressed opposition to the measure on 
Bil, ithe ground that it would intolerably 
ielay administrative procedure and 
lavor litigants with the most money, 
‘ince they could afford to drag their 


cases through the Federal courts in 
order to hamstring the regulatory 
agencies. Using these arguments, New 
Dealers in the House opened a spirit- 
ted attack on the bill. 

Leading the supporters of the meas- 
ure was Georgia’s Rep. Eugene Cox, 
who charged that New Deal agencies 
—notably the NLRB and SEC—were 
“thinking in doctrines emanating from 
Moscow.” 





Political Notes 


Last week, 10 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 13 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


e The committee on arrangements 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee selected 33-year-old Governor 
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Gov. Stassen Was Named Keynote Speaker 


Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota as the 
keynote speaker at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Dr. Glenn Frank 
was rejected for the honor because his 
report on Republican policies was con- 
sidered too pro-New Deal by the Old 
Guard elements in the G. O. P. 

e Ata meeting of the New York Re- 
publican State Committee in Albany, 
a split developed over the “favorite 
son” candidacy of New York City’s 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. Angry because Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman Kenneth F. 
Simpson had been lukewarm toward 
Dewey’s candidacy, Dewey forces laid 
the groundwork for his removal from 
that post; they jammed through a 
resolution providing that the suc- 
cessors to Simpson and the other state 
member of the Republican National 
Committee be selected in advance of 
the national convention, contrary to 
precedent, by the state committee, con- 
trol of which was won by Deweyites 
at the meeting. After Simpson de- 
nounced this “purge” and declared he 
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was “relieved from any further fa- 
vorite-son support” of Dewey, it was 
regarded as virtually certain the 23 
delegates from New York County— 
controlled by Simpson as county chair- 
man—would not support Dewey at 
any time during the Philadelphia con- 
vention. 

e That Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt was determined 
to make a strong bid for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination was 
seen when it was learned he had asked 
President Roosevelt for a leave of ab- 
sence to conduct a campaign tour, 
Since McNutt previously had declared 
he would be a candidate only if Roose- 
velt did not run again, some thought 
the former Indiana governor had rea- 
son to believe the President would not 
seek a third term. 

© To the surprise of many politi- 
cians, a Gallup poll of public opinion 
disclosed that Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull's vote-getting ability is 
greater than President Roosevelt’s. A 
cross-section of voters in all 48 states 
was asked to indicate its preference 
between Hull and Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan for President 
in 1940; 58 per cent preferred Hull, 42 
per cent Vandenberg. In a similar 
question, with Roosevelt hypothetical- 
ly opposed to Vandenberg, only 53 per 
cent favored the President, while 47 
per cent favored Vandenberg. 


_ Or? or 


Americana— 


Expert: When psychology profes- 
sor Edwin Guthrie of Washington 
University began his lecture to a group 
of nurses at Harborview Hospital, 
Seattle, Wash., he noted that his audi- 
ence seemed to listen with a polite but 
puzzled air. Back in his office, Guthrie 
looked at his date book and discovered 
he had been scheduled to address 
nurses of a different class a week later, 
Title of his lecture: “Memory.” 

Sale: Haled into a Chicago court 
for disorderly conduct, Michael Paw- 
lik told Judge Joseph Hermes he had 
been drinking because he was unhap- 
py. “My wife want to sell me for 
$500," he explained. Asked by the 
court if that were true, Mrs. Pawlik 
replied: “Mercy no, I'd sell him for 
$50.” Countered the Judge: “I wouldn’t 
give you two dollars for him.” “If I 
couldn’t get a better offer than that,” 
said Mrs. Pawlik, “I'd give him away.” 
“Sold!” cried the Judge. Pawlik went 
to jail. 

Census: In New York City, a wom- 
an answered an enumerator’s knock 
by opening the door and dashing a 
glass of water in his face. Then, 
apologizing profusely, she explained 
that she “thought it was my husband.” 
...® A census questionnaire submit- 
ted to a Santa Rosa, Calif., woman 
elicited the information that “I dye my 
hair; | have a two-inch appendectomy 
scar; and my lingerie is pink.” 








































































































































































WAR ABROAD 





Norway: War's Round Three 


Last week Round Three of the Sec- 
ond World War was well under way. 
Germany had won Round One in Po- 
land. During Round Two the belliger- 
ents, stalemated on the Western Front, 
felt each other out. 

The bell for Round Three rang two 
weeks ago when Germany occupied 
Denmark and invaded Norway to 
“protect” them from the Allies. Slug- 
ging began in earnest, with the Allied 
fleets roaring up and down the Nor- 
wegian coast, trying to land soldiers; 
the British air force blasting at Ger- 
many’s new bases in Norway; and the 
German Army trying to quell Nor- 
way’s inadequate troops before the Al- 
lies could get into action. “The first 
crunch of the war,” phrase-making 
Winston Churchill called it. 

Treason in Norway? It was obvious 
that defenseless little Denmark didn’t 
have a chance against the efficient 
German legions and sensibly she gave 
in without a struggle. But how could 
Germany occupy all of Norway’s prin- 
cipal ports—Narvik, Trondheim, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Christiansand, and 
Oslo, the capital—in half a day, with- 
out much struggle? There were ru- 
mors. Then, in the newspaper scoop 
of the war, the Chicago Daily News’ 
veteran correspondent Leland Stowe, 
in Oslo when the Germans came, ex- 
plained it in one ugly word: Treason. 





... A Lightning Start 


In Oslofjord, 60 miles long and at 
places one mile wide, the Norwegians 
had a naval base, Hoten, and three or 
four warships; mine fields electrically 
controlled from shore; and the power- 
ful Oskarborg fortress. These were 
betrayed into German hands, said 
Stowe, through real or faked orders 
executed by Nazi agents and a small 
group of high Norwegian officials. 

Only the little minesweeper, Olav 
Trygvason, returning from duty, had 
not been “reached.” Before orders 
could be flashed to her, she had tor- 
pedoed at least one German cruiser 
and a U-boat. That was the only 
real flash of resistance in Oslofjord. 
A few hours later 1,500 German troops 
completed advance occupation of the 
Norwegian capital. Two days later 
20,000 German troops landed—and the 
invasion of Norway, neutral since 
1814, was off to a lightning start. 

Suspiciously similar were the other 
landings. Meantime, as King Haakon 
and Premier Nygaardsbold, who re- 
fused to deal with Germany, were 
chivvied from hiding place to hiding 
place by German troops and planes, 
Germany recognized other Norwegian 
governments. First, one decreed by 
Major Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi; then 
one appointed by the Norwegian Su- 
preme Court and headed by Ingold 
Elster Christensen, prefect of Oslo. 





At Sea: Perhaps not until after the 
war is over will it be explained how 
German warships and _troopships 
evaded the blockade to get west-coast 
Norwegian ports as Narvik, Trond- 
heim and Bergen. Nor are the actual 
results of the great sea battle which 
followed the German occupation like- 
ly to be known sooner. 


But, after a widespread battle—or 
series of battles—which occurred from 
Arctic Narvik to the Skagerrak, the 
Allies were gloating that they had 
“mutilated” the German fleet. In Paris, 
Premier Reynaud claimed that Ger- 
many had lost 30 per cent of her line 
warships damaged, 26 per cent of 
her cruisers sunk, 25 per cent of her 
destroyers sunk and 15 per cent dam- 
aged, and 78,000 tons of merchant ship- 
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King Haakon: “I Will Have to Stay...” 


ping (most troopships) sunk or cap- 
tured. Germany claimed six British 
destroyers sunk (four confirmed), four 
cruisers, and damage to other ships. 

The British also claimed to have 
mined the North Sea around Norway, 
the Skagerrak and Kattegat entrances 
to the Baltic, and the German Baltic 
coast clean to Memel. Nazis scoffed 
at the minefields as “lines drawn on 
paper.” They pointed out that train 
ferries were still running between 
Denmark and Sweden. Confirming that 
mines, if laid, were sparse, neutral cor- 
respondents in Oslo reported that Ger- 
man troop and supply ships were still 
pouring into Oslofjord. 

Bark or Bite? Even without the 
actual results known, it was certain 
that Allied fleets had uttered a tre- 
mendously loud bark, But until their 
navies can cover a large landing force 
in Norway, the bark cannot become a 
blood-letting bite. Unless the Allies 
can come to grips with the German 
Army in Norway, Hitler can consider 
the great portion of his fleet he lost 
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PATHFINDER 


getting his troops there well },s. 

The British last week forced an cy. 
trance into Narvik in their secon: 4}. 
tempt, sinking seven German wars)h)i))<. 
landing troops and cutting off 25 
German troops. But the Germans }).\\. 
already discounted Narvik. Their 
campaign will be a success if they cap 
hold Norway from Trondheim dow». 


. . « Handle and He 


Norway is shaped roughly lik: 4 
club with a long handle and a bul: 
head. The bulge begins at Trondhei:): 
Narvik is 375 miles north up the 
handle. There are no adequate puris 
at which to land 50,000 to 100. 
troops between Narvik and Trond- 
heim. There are no railroads between 
the two ports. From Trondh 
fjord a river flows clean across to thy 
Swedish border, offering a natural <e- 
fense barrier. a 

If the Germans could subjugate 4)! 
of Norway below Trondheim be! 
the Allies effected a landing on thy 
southwestern or southern coast, | 
position would be well-nigh impres- 
nable. They would control the 
roads, the air bases and the co 
defense works. And if the Allies . 
pended on Narvik, they would ha\ 
build their own roads south, and | 
an entrenched enemy when they 
there. Until the German occupati: 
completed, the air bases are the 
important. It is significant thai 
British have sent air raid w 
against Trondheim and Scavange: 
ports and have shelled Stavanger. 


Last week the battle for Norw 
seemed a desperate race against ti 
Norwegian troops must have felt lik: 
their King, Haakon, who said: “! wi!! 
have to stay in my country so long as 
there remains one inch of Norwegian 
soil.” 

But, however they felt, Norwegians 
must have known that the words of 
Gen. Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, G 
man commander, expressed the bri 
reality. “German troops intend to <e- 
fend Norway against the Wesic: 
Powers,” he said. “Every sign of 1 
sistance (by Norwegians) will! be 
with the most ruthless measures.” 

Should Hitler’s legions succeed in 
subjugating all of southern Norway, 
what Churchill called “the first crunch 
of the war” might easily turn out to be 
one of its decisive crunches. It would 
be a tasty crunch for Germany, a <a?- 
gerous crunch for the Allies—especial- 
ly Britain, and a foreboding crunch 
for neutrals. 


. .. Storehouse for the Reic! 


For Germany: Just as trucklo: 
of Danish foodstuffs are streaming 
into Germany, and Danish metals 
marked as scrap for German mills. s' 
Norway would become a provision 
store for the Reich. Norway is not 4 
rich country agriculturally, since on!) 
4,300 square miles are tilled. But s! 
conducts one of the world’s bigges 
fishing industries. 

Moreover, prudent Norwegians 
reported to have put by a year’s sup- 
ply of grain, cotton, coffee and (o- 
bacco. Even more important, last 
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summer Norway stored a year’s sup- 
ply of gasoline and lubricating oils, as 
rich a war booty as Germany could 
wish. Not only could it fuel the Ger- 
man Army in Norway, but power the 
drive. 

i\gainst England: It-is only 250 to 
4)0 miles’ bomber flight from Bergen 
and Stavanger to the British Isles. And 
once the Norwegian conquest is well 
in hand, the bombers will be prepared 
to fly. A jumping-off point for mass 
air raids on Britain, Norwegian air- 
iromes could also serve as points from 
which to harry Allied North Sea ship- 
ping. 

~ And, as pointed out before, once the 
Germans become entrenched, any Al- 
lied attack in force on Norway could 
become almost as expensive in men, 
money and material as the First World 
War’s Gallipoli campaign. 


...1— Germany Wins 


The Neutrals are watching events in 
Norway as anxiously as are Germany 
and the Allies. If Germany wins there 

-and a speedy, conclusive subjuga- 
tion of southern Norway will be 
equivalent to winning—lItaly may well 
translate her recent bold talk into 
action (see col. 3). Sweden, cut off 
from the world, may become an eco- 
nomic vassal of the Reich, a machine 
geared to the demands of the German 
Army. And in the Lowlands and the 
Balkans, the small countries neigh- 
boring Germany will be reminded, 
with frightening forcefuiness, that the 
Allies have not yet been able to help 
one solitary nation which Hitler has 
menaced. 

Nor will the temblors from the 
Nazi explosion in Scandinavia be con- 
fined to Europe. They will be regis- 
tered in the Pacific, where Japan is. 
casting covetous eyes on the East In- 
dian empire of the Dutch. They may 
stir up the Black Sea, which Russia 
shares with Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. 

[t is not too much to say that, should 
Germany mop up southern Norway 
within the week, the Allies will have 
suffered a stunning knockdown in 
Round Three of the new World War. 
To the decisive battles of the world, 
future historians may add the one now 
being fought over Norway’s hilly ter- 
rain and in her deep fjords. 





.. . Alert Lowlands 


Because their terrain is predomi- 
nantly low and flat, Belgium and The 
Netherlands: are known as the Low- 
lands or Low Countries (average 

zht of The Netherlands above sea 
level is only 37 feet). Last week the 
Low Countries, whose level lands 

ild be a convenient battleground 
for Europe’s belligerents, faced per- 
aps the most critical period since out- 
break of the war last September. 
ollowing the spread of the conflict 
lo Scandinavia (see page 6), the Ger- 
tian press whipped up charges that 
Critain and France planned to invade 


WAR 


the strictly neutral Low Countries. 
Denying the Nazi charges, the Allies 
pointed out that the Germans had 
given a similar excuse for their blitz- 
krieg on Denmark and Norway. Lon- 
don even charged the Nazis with well- 
laid plans to kidnap the Dutch royal 
family. 

Uneasily, the Dutch and Belgians 
waited. While reaffirming their in- 
tentions to continue their policies of 
strict, independent neutrality (neither 
has a defensive or non-aggression pact 
with any nation), both nations took 
special precautionary defense meas- 
ures, including the canceling of all 
military leaves. 

fo strengthen the hand of elderly 
Prime Minister Derek Jan de Geer’s 
government, Queen Wilhelmina issued 
a royal decree extending martial law 
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Wilhelmina Wanted No “Trojan Horse” 


to all Dutch regions along the German 
frontier. Women and children in these 
regions were moved back behind Hol- 
land’s famous “waterline” defenses, 
while armed guards patrolled govern- 
ment property. Belgium, too, invoked 
new defensive measures, including the 
posting of military guards in all pub- 
lic buildings. 

These latter moves indicated that 
despite the fact that their defenses, 
which have been greatly strengthened 
in the past eight months, were in 
order and their armies, with a com- 
bined strength of more than a million 
men, were on the alert to strike back 
at any invasion, the Low Countries 
last week were worried about another 
danger. Both feared the possibility 
that, in the event of a Nazi invasion, 
an “inside enemy” or insurgent gov- 
ernment, such as the short-lived pro- 
Nazi regime of Maj. Vidkun Quisling 
in Oslo, Norway, might appear in 
their capitals. 

Apprehension over such a “Trojan 
Horse” move caused Belgium’s World 
War veterans to urge stricter control 
of foreigners, while Jonkhéeer W. 


Boell, former commander of The 
Netherlands field army, hinted strong- 
ly at the likely fate of Dutch traitors, 
In an address to a National Youth 
League meeting, Gen. Boell declared 
that military traitors or persons who 
might have plans for a “puppet gov- 
ernment a la Quisling’’should be hang- 
ed. “The bullet,” he said, “is too 
great an honor.” 

Meanwhile, Japan became so con- 
cerned over the possible extension ‘of 
hostilities in Europe to The Nether- 
lands and its effect on the Dutch East 
Indies that Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita called in The Netherlands Am- 
bassador, J. C. Pabst, to explain Ja- 
pan’s position. Later, in a statement 
to the Japanese press, Arita” warned 
that Japan would oppose any exten- 
sion of the war to the Dutch Far 
Eastern possessions. 





... Uneasy Balkans 

Danger signals were flying higher 
last week in still another troubled sec- 
tor of Europe—the explosive Balkans. 
Gloomily, Yugoslavia summed up the 
uneasy Balkan feeling over the Nazi 
invasion of Scandinavia in these 
words: “Thank God it went north in- 
stead of south.” 

But the nations of southeastern Eu- 
rope were by no means out of the 
woods. Clothing their already ticklish 
situation with new gravity last week 
was an adverse turn in German-Ru- 
manian relations and renewed Italian 
saber rattling in the Mediterranean. 

Rumania: As the largest wheat 
producing nation in the Danube Basin, 
Rumania, in normal times, supplies 
much of Europe’s breadstuffs. Ger- 
many had hoped to beat the Allied 
blockade by filling her granaries with 
a major portion of the Rumanian 
wheat surplus, normally a million 
tons. But last week Germany’s 
chances of obtaining Rumania’s wheat 
appeared doomed, unless she takes it 
by military force. To avert a threat- 
ened domestic shortage, allegedly due 
to the long, severe winter and heavy 
spring floods which drastically cut 
this year’s harvest estimates, Rumania 
banned all wheat exports. Halting of 
this flow of vital food to the Reich cli- 
maxed a week of increasing Ruman- 
ian-German troubles, characterized 
principally by growing Rumanian re- 
sistance to German demands on the 
country’s resources and intensified 
preparations in Bucharest for war. 

Earlier in the week, Rumania (with 
Yugoslavia and Hungary) had meekly 
submitted to Nazi demands for stricter 
policing of the Danube River to pre- 
vent alleged British sabotaging of Ger- 
man shipping. But when Berlin noti- 
fied Bucharest that the war made it 
necessary to discontinue furnishing 
Rumania a number of Nazi materials, 
including metallurgical coke which is 
vital to Rumania’s ore industry, Ru- 
mania replied by suspending all load- 
ing of freight cars and barges with oil 
and wheat for Germany—under the 
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pretext that Danube waters were too 
high for such work. 

This virtua] Rumanian embargo on 
vital war materials to the Reich 
brought quick German capitulation on 
some earlier demands, including aban- 
donment of one that Rumania decrease 
the value of her currency in relation 
to the German mark. Thus appeased, 
Rumania resumed loading of oil barges 
for the Reich, but the Government 
Economic Council indicated that even 
oil exports might be curtailed by an- 
nouncing new measures to assure ade- 
quate oi] reserves for King Carol’s 
army. 

Italy: Much anxiety, meanwhile, 
was caused throughout southeastern 
Europe by the reported massing of 
thousands of Italians in Albania and 
the Italian fleet’s advance spring man- 
euvers. Balkan fears were that if Ger- 
many marched south, Italy would 
seize the Dalmatian coast and close 
the Adriatic. These fears were in- 
creased when large numbers of Fas- 
cist warships gathered in the Dode- 
canese Islands close to the entrance to 
the Dardanelles and the Italian press 
did its best to give the impression that 
Italy, too, may be on the warpath soon. 


War Sidelights— 


® Despite the fact that Germany 
has been at war with Great Britain for 
more than seven months, the German 
Shakespeare Society held its annual 
meeting as usual this week. Shake- 
spearean plays continue popular in 
German theaters. Explained one So- 
ciety member: “Britain stands not 
only to lose the war, but Shakespeare 
to boot.” 


@ Learning that two blooded boars 
it had shipped to Sweden arrived safe- 
ly in Gothenberg despite the North 
Sea naval battle, the British National 
Pig Breeders Association boasted, “a 
tribute to the efficiency of the British 
Navy.” The Swedish breeders had 
better luck than Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
who had a prize boar ordered in 1914. 
When war broke out the Kaiser wired: 
“Hold pig until further orders.” The 
British also held the check he had sent 
in advance. 





@ In the Vatican this story about 
showy Hermann Goering, No. 2 Nazi, 
was going the rounds. Supposedly dis- 
satisfied with the results of Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop’s recent talk 
with the Pope, Hitler sent Goering to 
Rome. A few days later he received 
the following telegram from Goering: 
“Have placed Holy See under German 
protection. All prelates in concentra- 
tion camp. Pope has fled. Vatican in 
flames. Cardinal’s robes suit me beau- 
tifully.” 


@ When the German Army march- 
ed into butter-fat Denmark, Berlin an- 
nounced, it carried many tons of but- 
ter with it. German troops, the High 
Command explained, would not use 
Danish butter or supplies until a 
“proper trade agreement” had been 
concluded between it and the kingdom 
it is “protecting.” 
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Ford: $500 Car? 


Last week the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, turning its at- 
tention on the relationship of tech- 
nology to unemployment and the use 
of capital, was well on its way through 
hearing a list of industrial witnesses. 
Among the first to testify was Edsel 
Ford, president of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Denying that machinery created un- 
employment, Ford pointed out that 
while industry cut costs whenever 
possible by taking men off jobs which 
were better done by machine, this 
usually meant an actual increase in 
jobs. “There are many more man 
hours of work in today’s Ford than 


International 
Ford Saw a “Very Drastic Effect” 


in the Model T,” Ford said. He testi- 
fied that between 1936 and 1939 man 
hours worked for each car produced 
had increased from 179 to 202. 

He told the Committee that the Ford 
Company could produce a “better car 
than the Model T” to sell at $500, if it 
were assured a market for one million 
of the cheaper cars. But it would have 
“a very drastic effect” on the used car 
market, he added. “The man who 
formerly purchased the Model T to- 
day depends upon the used car mar- 
ket, and this has created the used car 
market,” Ford said. 

Another witness, Watson Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service, said science 
has merely scratched the surface so 
far in utilizing natural resources. 
Fields in which investigation should 
bear fruit, “even in the near future,” 
he said, “range from commercial pro- 
duction of diamonds to obtaining 
power from the breaking down of 
atoms.” He suggested that the govern- 
ment lend part of its gold horde to be 
used in studying atomic breakdown. 

Dr. T. J. Kreps, economic advisor to 
the Committee, suggested that an un- 
explored frontier for invention and 





production lies among the 19,000. 
American families with incomes 
than $1,500 a year. 





Scandinavian Trade: Cut-Off 


When Germany invaded Den: 
and Norway, war struck another bh: 
blow at United States comm« 
American ships may no longer sail | 
Scandinavian ports, to which w: 
ported $700,000 worth of goods a d 
And so long as Norway and Den: 
stay in German hands, the Al! 
blockade will prevent neutral bott: 
from carrying our goods there, 

Scandinavian trade, which has ly 
growing steadily for 10 years, re; 
sented 4 per cent of our foreign tr: 
Total exports and re-exports to \ 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Finlaid 
amounted to $166,038,000 in 1! 
while total imports from those c: 
tries were $88,364,000 that year. 

The industries which will su! 
most seriously.from this trade de: 
are the automobile industries, anid 
those using woodpulp (paper 
rayon trades). In 1938, last yea: 
which figures are complete, of 
$64,227,000 worth of goods we 
Sweden, $13,491,000 worth was aul 
end accessories. Of the $45,105,00( 
imports from Sweden $32,502,000 
presented woodpulp. Likewise, aut 
and accessories represented $3,932. 
worth of our $22,567,000 worth of « 
ports to Norway in 1938. We boug!it 
more than $3,000,000 worth of wood- 
pulp from Norway. Also, we s: 
$6,519,000 worth of autos and acc: 
sories to Denmark, and $4,535,()0\) 
worth of petroleum products. P 
chases from Denmark were 
$3,598,000. 

Auto manufacturers will have thei! 
exports to those countries cut off. ‘I 
paper and rayon industries will } 
affected more indirectly, since most 0! 
our woodpulp comes from Canada 
our own forests. But France and B 
ain, which bought 86 per cent of th: 
pulp from Scandinavia and the Sou! 
American countries, will now be c: 
peting with U. S. manufacturers 
Canadian pulp. This will inevita! 
drive up prices. 

The United States had relativ: 
small investments in Scandinavi: 
$103,000,000 in Denmark, $92,000,() 
in Norway, and $26,000,000 in Swed 
The first two countries had been « 
tended $10,000,000 credits’each by |! 
United States Export-Import Ba: 
while Sweden had a $25,000,000 cre 
It was still a question last w« 
whether these credits will be ca 
celled. 

Norway had the world’s fourth lars- 
est merchant fleet, with 4,800,000 tons 
afloat; Denmark had 2,000,000 to: 
Norse and Danish ship owners w<é 
reported 
fleets under U. S. registry, to keep 
them out of German or Allied hands. 
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In the past, these ships have carried a 
good deal of our Far Eastern trade, 
and have sailed all over the world. 
[his action, if it comes, will be in 
ironic contrast to the early days of 
the Neutrality Act, when American 
shippers were seeking foreign registry 
to avoid its restrictions and stay in 
the Atlantic trade. 
SS SS a Te 


Phone Figures 


Last week, new evidence of Amer- 
ica’s talent for comfortable living was 
compiled by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. under the title 

felephone and Telegraph Statistics 
of the World, January 1, 1939.” It 
contained such figures as these: 

e There are 41,090,347 telephones in 
the world, of which 19,953,263, or very 
early half, are in the United States. 
fhe 1,632,348 telephones in New York 
City alone exceed the number in all 
France and are three times as many as 
re in all Asia. 

e In Europe, with four-and-one-half 
times the population of this country, 
there are only 15,305,459 telephones 
and 59,033,000 miles of ‘phone wire. 
rhe 92,850,000 miles of wire in the 
UL. S. is greater than the mileage in all 
the rest of the world. 

e On an average, each American 

akes 223 telephone calls a year, while 
the average annual per capita use in 
the rest of the world is only about 
16 calls. 

@e More than 1,000 telephone calls 
re completed each second in this 
ountry—a total of more than 91,000,- 
H00 calls a day. Over 9,000,000 of this 

ition’s *phones are dial instruments; 
bout one-half of all the world’s tele- 
phones are automatically operated. 

e About two-fifths of the world’s 

hones are on government-operated 
ystems; largest of these is in Ger- 

any, which has 4,146,489 instru- 

ents. Biggest private telephone sys- 
tem in the world is that in the United 
States. 


Briefs 


q Per capita incomé payments to 
individuals in the United States in 1938 
mounted to $515, or 76 per cent of the 
“679 per capita payments in 1929, the 
Commerce Department reported last 

eek. The lowest per capita income 

as in Mississippi, with $205; the high- 
st, in New York, with $822. 


<> o——— 


@ Releasing a report of a six-year 
tudy of government subsidies to trans- 
portation, Interstate Commerce Com- 
inission chairman Joseph B. Eastman 
evealed that railroads have not suf- 
fered unfairly through subsidies to 
competing transportatione methods. 
otal government subsidies to trans- 
portation in 1936 amounted to $193,- 
(16,000, of which 66.6 per cent went to 
water transportation, 18.5 per cent to 
‘team railroads, 10.8 per cent to air 
transportation, and 4.1 per cent to 
motor-vehicle transportation. The re- 
port concludes that truck transporta- 
lion, in general, has paid its own way 
since 1927, 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Syphilis: Fast Cure 


~ 


Each year an estimated 550,000 per- 
sons in the United States are infected 
with syphilis. Unless they have the 
disease in advanced stages, most of 
these persons can be cured. However, 
comparatively few are. 

Chief reason for this is that the 
present treatment for syphilis is a long 
and tedious process, taking from 18 
months to two years. As a result, 
many syphilitics who start the cure 
become impatient and stop returning 
for treatments. 

Syphilologists have long known that 
what was needed to correct this dis- 
couraging situation was a speedy cure 
for the disease. Last week in New 
York City, it was announced that one 
had been found. At a gathering of 200 


Science Facts 


MBEDDED in the rear part of the 

brain, the pineal gland is some- 
times described as a human rem- 
nant of the “third eye” of prehis- 
toric animals. Little is known about 
it, but it seems to affect sex... 
e@e When a meteor strikes the earth, 
it becomes a meteorite. Biggest 
meteorite ever dug out of the ground 
was at Bacubirito in Mexico; it was 
a mass of iron weighing about 50 
tons ...@ The bumble-bee beats 
its wings some 240 times a second; 
the humming-bird about 50 times 
a second...e In his life time, 
Thomas Edison patented 1,400 dif- 
ferent inventions, but only 400 of 
these ever worked; no man has as 
yet beaten his patenting record... 
@ The desert scorpion, centipede, 
tarantula and sulpugid are not so 
dangerous as most people suppose. 
According to a researcher at the 
University of California, they are 
only slightly poisonous; a_scor- 
pion’s sting, for example, is no more 
harmful than a bee’s. 



















public health officials and syphilis 
specialists in Mt. Sinai Hospital, three 
members of that hospital’s staff re- 
vealed they had discovered a method 
of curing early-stage syphilis in five 
days. 

The “five-day treatment” for syph- 
ilis was worked out by Drs. Harold 
Thomas Hyman, Louis Chargin and 
William Leifer of Mt. Sinai after seven 
years of experimentation. Its success 
was not dependent on a newly dis- 
covered drug but on a new method of 
administering old drugs, called “the 
continuous slow intravenous drip.” 

Significance of this new technique 
lay in the fact that it permits the in- 
jection through the veins of massive 
doses of curative chemicals in a brief 
time without killing the patient; previ- 
ously, the injections had to be made 
over a long period of time to prevent 
injury to the patient. Under the new 
method, as much curative chemicals 
can be “dripped” into the syphilitic’s 








blood stream in five days as formerly 
could be injected in three months. 

The five-day cure for syphilis in its 
early stages was found to be success- 
ful in 85 per cent of the cases in which 
it was tried, with the use of maphar- 
sen discovered to have much less toxic 
effect on the ‘patients than neoars- 
phenamine. Eventual cost of the new 
treatment will be much less expensive 
than the old—costing about $82 per 
patient, compared to the present $250 
to $500 per patient. 

Se en 


Oscar the Eye-Bug 

Hearing the divorce case of Mrs, 
Evelyn Hayes of Palo Alto, Calif., two 
weeks ago, Judge R. R. Syer of San 
Jose ran into a dispute without legal 
precedent. Who should have custody 
of Oscar, the “eye-bug’”’? 

The “eye-bug,” explained an -attor- 
ney, was a small white bug, the size 
of a pinhead, which hibernates in a 
match-box full of sugar until awaken- 
ed by several drops of vinegar. In- 
serted into an eye irritated by a dust 
particle, he swims around and removes 
the irritant. Then Oscar goes back 
to sleep in his sugar.t 

Mrs. Hayes claimed that her hus- 
band, Clifford, had given Oscar to her 
on their wedding day in 1934. Mr. 
Hayes said he attached “great senti- 
mental value” to Oscar because he had 
belonged to his grandfather. Judge 
Syer gave Mrs. Hayes her divorce. 
Then, getting a firm grip on himself, 
he awarded Oscar to Mr. Hayes. 

Newspapermen, their own eyes bug- 
ging, carried Oscar to Stanford Uni- 
versity, where Professors Gordon Fer- 
ris and C. V. Taylor ousted Oscar 
from the animal world and put him in 
the mineral. Oscar, they said, was an 
otolith—a lime-like growth discover- 
ed in the inner ears of certain animals 
and fishes. His peculiar antics were 
caused by the action of vinegar on 
lime: it generates small bubbles which 
propel Oscar around like a drop of 
water on a hot stove. As to whether 
Oscar actually could remove dirt par- 
ticles from the eye, the professors 
would not commit themselves. 


Health & Cities 


Healthiest U.S. cities in 1939,the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association reported 
last week were: Milwaukee, for the 
500,000 or more population class; 
Memphis, for the 250,000-500,000 or 
more population class; New Haven 
and Hartford, Conn., tied in. 100,000- 
250,000 class; Newton, Mass., 50,000- 
100,000 class; Greenwich, N. Y. and 
Plainfield, N. J., tied for the 20,000- 
50,000 class; Englewood, N. J., under 
20,000 class. 


tIn other sections of the country, flax seeds are put 
into the eye to remove foreign particles. 
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ANSWER IS— 


What makes up the air we breathe? 


@ Pure dry air is a mixture of gases 
containing 20.93 per cent oxygen, 0.03 
per cent carbon dioxide, and 79.04 per 
cent nitrogen. Of the nitrogen, inert 
gases form one per cent. Atmospheric 
air, of course, contains water vapor 
and dust particles. 


* . . 





Where was the first “county fair” held 
in the United States? 


@ Distinction for holding the first 
agricultural fair in the United States 
has long been claimed for Pittsfield, 
Mass., where one was held in 1810 by 
the Berkshire Agricultural Society. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, how- 
ever, credit the county-fair movement 
in this country to Dr. William Thorn- 
ton, a designer of the national Capitol 
and the first Commissioner of Patents. 
In 1804 he suggested the value of fairs 
and ntarkets as conducted in his native 
England. In the fall of that year a 
fair was held in Washington, D. C., on 
the Mall. For it, the city government 
appropriated $50 for premiums and the 
citizens subscribed an equal amount. 


* * ° 


How many U. S. Senators have been 
Governors? How many have been Rep- 
resentatives? How many have been both 
Governor and Representative? 


@ Seventeen Senators have been 
Governors (Bilbo, Bridges, Bulow, 
Byrd, Capper, Chandler, Donahey, 
Frazier, Green, Herring, the two John- 
sons, Reed, Russell, Tobey, Townsend 
and Walsh). Thirty Senators have 
been Representatives. One (Tobey of 
New Hampshire) has been both Gov- 
ernor and Representative, 


Why is the U. S. Senate said to repre- 
sent geography and the House of Repre- 
sentatives people? 

@e The Gonstitution provides that 
each state, regardless of its population, 
is entitled to two senators in the Unit- 
ed States Senate. For instance, Ne- 
vada, with less than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, has the same number of senators 
as New York, with more than 12,500,- 
000 inhabitants. Thus, the Senate is 
said to represent the United States 
geographically. On the other hand, 
representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is apportioned according to 
population. Nevada has only one rep- 
resentative while New York has 45. 
Therefore, the House is said to repre- 
sent people. 


* * 


The King of Egypt is named Farouk, his 
Queen is named Farida, and their two 
daughters are named Ferial and Fawzia. Is 
there any reason why all these names begin 
with the letter “F’’? 


© Yes. The late King Fuad of 
Egypt, father of Farouk, believed that 
the letter “F” was lucky for his family. 
Accordingly, he gave all his children 




















































International 


Farouk Favors the Letter “F” 


names beginning with “F”, not only 
his only son, Farouk, but also his four 
daughters—Fawzia, Faiza, Faika and 
Fathya. King Farouk has kept up the 
custom by making his wife take the 
name “Farida” (she formerly was 
Miss Sazi Naaz Zulfikar) and by nam- 
ing his daughters Ferial and Fawzia. 


What is the difference between a puppet 
and a marionette? 

© A puppet is worked by hand, 
without strings; a marionette is work- 
ed by hand with strings. Brash Char- 
lie McCarthy, for example, is a pup- 
pet. Pinocchio, before the Blue Fairy 
gave him life, was a marionette. 


7 * * 


If tea has an honored place in American 
history because of the Boston Tea Party 
of 1773, what part did coffee play in 
shaping our country? 

e Coffee also played an important 
role in early American history. In 
1774 a group of New York City patriots, 
calling themselves members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, gather- 
ed in the Merchants Coffee House. 
There, over their coffee mugs, they 
drafted a letter to a group of Boston 
patriots proposing the union of the 
American colonies which grew into 
the United States of America. 


* 7 * 


How many persons flew across the At- 
lantic before Charles A. Lindbergh? 

e Sixty-seven persons flew across 
the Atlantic before the Lone Eagle 
made his historic flight. In May, 1919, 
the U.S. Navy seaplane N-C 4 flew five 
men across, landing first at the Azores, 
then at Lisbon, Portugal, and then at 
Plymouth, England. A month later 
John Alcock and A. W. Brown of Great 
Britain made a non-stop flight from 
Newfoundland to Ireland. Other pre- 
Lindbergh flights were those of two 
dirigibles, one with 28 persons aboard 
and the other with 32. Before Lind- 
bergh, however, no one had flown 
across the Atlantic non-stop and alone. 


— 





EDUCATION 


Men vs. Women Drivers 





Male motorists believe few things 
so strongly as that they are safer driv- 


ers than women. Last week, Dr. Har: 
De Silva, director of the drivers’ : 
search bureau of Yale University, Ne 
Haven, Conn., declined to agree wii! 
his fellows. 

Addressing a training school f, 
drivers’ license examiners in Ni: 


York City, he said a survey he hai 


just completed of 3,000 auto drive 
in Connecticut showed women to 
safer auto drivers than men. Said D 
De Silva: 

“We found that while women dri 
about half the mileage of men, th: 
have only one-third of the accidents 
This shows that women are still safe 
drivers and that they do not hay 
fewer accidents merely because the: 
are fewer women drivers.” 

His survey, Dr. De Silva added, als 
revealed these things: 

* .. Young drivers have more a 
cidents per mile than older drivers 
Motorists between the ages of 20 ani 
25 had three times as many accident 
as drivers in their 40’s, for example 

“Drivers alone in their cars drov 
faster than drivers accompanied }\ 
passengers, Drivers with strangers o 
more distant relatives as passengers 
drove faster than when spouse, chi! 
dren or other close kin were in the 
car with them.” 


Furore atF & M 


Total endowment funds of American 
colleges and universities amounted in 
1935-36 to some $1,600,000,000. Income 
from endowments and private gifts 
provided some $100,000,000 in operat- 
ing revenues. For good reason, there- 
fore, heads of privately endowed insti- 
tutions are inclined to handle with 
care the wealthy individuals who con- 
tribute an important share of this in- 
vestment in higher education. Anil 
last week, accordingly, a student slap 
at an important industrialist stirred up 
a_lively row at 153-year-old Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

Henning W. Prentis, Jr., is president 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. in Lan- 
caster, Pa., which is also the seat o! 
F & M. He is also president of the 
powerful and conservative Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers. - When 
Prentis was selected as speaker for the 
college’s commencement next June 
J. H. McCandless, columnist for th 
campus newspaper Student Weekly 
criticized the “unfortunate choice.” 

The 55-year-old industrialist, M 





‘Candless wrote in his column, is “on 


of the leading exponents of a philoso- 
phy of business and government which 
is rapidly being discarded by many ot! 
the leading educators, economists and 
philosophers of our day.” He would 
provide “an unacademic keynote for « 
graduation ceremony,” the columnist 
added. (Prentis graduated from the 
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University of Missouri with an A. B. 
in 1903, from the University of Cin- 
cinnati, A. M., in 1907.) 


Promptly, McCandless and Robert 
M. Landis, editor of the student paper, 
were. called on the carpet before 
F & M’s president Dr. John A. Schaef- 
fer, himself a prominent industrialist 
and chemist for 24 years before taking 
his educational post. In the future, 
the students were told, a faculty ad- 
viser would pass on the contents of the 
weekly before publication. McCand- 
less thereupon resigned as columnist. 

As one section of F & M’s student 
body of 915 circulated petitions and 
handbills protesting Dr. Schaeffer’s 
censorship, another group boomed his 
fellow-Republican for President of the 
United States. The Prentis-for-Presi- 
dent Club hailed the N. A. M. head as 
“an outspoken critic of government in- 
terference with industry.” 


Old, Old Story 


After filling out his state income tax 
return last week, Professor Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr., of New York University 
turned his hand to a_ long-buried 
Greek papyrus unearthed four years 
ago in Palestine and recently turned 
over to him for translation. 

Professor Kraemer ascertained these 
facts: the papyrus was written in the 
vear 689 A. D.; it was a plea for a 
demonstration “on Monday in Gaga” 
by men who were “unable to bear the 
burden of such taxation.” 


School Shorts 


@ After testing 553 men and women 
of al] ages, Dr. Norman Frederiksen of 
Princeton University declared that 
men understand women better than 
women understand men. He noted, 
however, two times in the male life 
when his judgment of women falls 
off—(1) at the age of 13 or 14 and 
(2) “around the college age.” The 
older women get, said the psychologist, 
the worse is their judgment of men. 


@ Louisiana State University, the 
late Huey Long’s favorite school, 
whose former president Dr. James M. 
Smith is now in jail for embezzlement, 
has been put on probation by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, it was announced 
at Atlanta, Ga. Association members 
said they were shocked by “the un- 
precedented dishonesty and corrup- 
tion of certain former officials” of the 
university, but praised “prompt and 
vigorous action taken by the present 
administration.” 
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g@ Present-day educated adults have 
a vocabulary four times as large as 
that used by Shakespeare in his writ- 
ings, reported Dr. Robert H. Seashore, 
psychology professor of Northwestern 
University. Tests of 500 college stu- 
dents showed they had an average 
vocabulary of 60,000 common words, 
1,500 rare words, and about 95,000 
derivatives of common words. Shakes- 
peare used about 15,000 common words 
in ‘his plays. 








Lake Belt & G. O. P. 


LITICALLY speaking, the lake- 

belt states are Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and Illinois. Taken together as a 
bloc, they are important in any man’s 
campaign, embracing as they do some 
1714 per cent of the nation’s total popu- 
lation and some 16 per cent of the 
electoral college vote. 

And as they affect Republicans at 
this stage, the four lake-belt states are 
additionally important because they 
contain about 17% per cent of the 
total delegate-votes to be cast in June 
when the G. O. P. holds its national 
nominating convention. Accordingly, 
because the area thus has particular 
political weight, it is worth checking 
as the Republican powwow nears. 

In our most recent PATHFINDER 


-———In Four States 





PATHFINDER POLL 





week’s figures is that they reveal how 
Dewey would have stood if Vanden- 
berg or Taft ran against. him in the 
Illinois primary of April 9. It willbe 
remembered that Dewey ran in that 
race without any competition. Lots of 
people have since said that if Vanden- 
berg and Taft had run against him, he 
might have been defeated. In fact, 
many anti-Dewey Republicans have 
explained that the uncontested Illinois 
primary was not a true test of G. O, P. 
sentiment. However, our poll argues 
contrarywise, It gives Dewey a com- 
posite Illinois percentage of 68.5 of 
those who voted for Landon four years 
ago. Vandenberg comes next in the 
poll, with only 17.6 per cent, and Taft 
third, with only 6.8. In other words, 
PATHFINDER’s figures indicate that 
the New York district attorney would 





HE tabulations below show the standing of the leading Republican Presi- 
dential possibilities among those who voted for Alf Landon in 1936. The 
figures cover the four lake-belt states—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. The 
first tabulation deals with population groups, and the second with the individual 


states. 

Candidate Large Cities 
Benes. 1, TOM ous cccecvees 34.7% 
Arthur H, Vandenberg ........ 26.3 
Es, SE. ane ntnes ENO 23.6 
Herbert Hoover ...... Ree! 11.0 
OGRE TURD ceicccvievccie 3.9 
DPR te, CORMIORE ova ck ccc dives 0.5 


Composite 

Small Towns Rural Average 

48.6% 46.6% 44.0% 
21.5 24.6 24.0 
18.8 23.3 218 
6.9 2.7 64 
2.8 2.1 29 
1.4 0.7 0.9 


COMPOSITE PERCENTAGES BY STATES 


Candidate 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Arthur H, Vandenberg 


Robert A. Taft 
Herbert Hoover 
Wendell Willkie 
Frank E. Gannett 


poll of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York again shows his 
strength by easily leading all other 
candidates in attracting the ballots of 
those who voted for Alf Landon in 
1936. This fact can be interpreted 
in only one way—as further evidence 
of the sweep of national Republican 
sentiment in Dewey’s favor. 

As a favorite son, Senator Vanden- 
berg comes out on top in Michigan 
with 53.9 per cent of the vote; and Sen- 
ator Taft—also as a favorite son— 
heads the pack in Ohio with 45.2. But 
that is about as far as either goes in our 
poll of the lake-belt area. For Dewey, 
running a reasonably close second in 
both Michigan and Ohio, leads heavily 
in Indiana and Illinois. Moreover, 
taking the four-state region as a whole, 
he tops the list with a composite aver- 
age of 44 per cent. Vandenberg runs 
second with 24 per cent, followed by 
Taft, 21.8; Hoover, 6.4; Willkie, 2.9; 
and Gannet, 0.9. Vandenberg also 
runs second in our tabulation of com- 
posite percentages by states. 

One interesting feature of this 


Indiana Hlinois 
3% 68.5 % 
17.6 
6.8 
4.7 
2.2 
0.2 





have taken the measure of Vandenberg, 
Taft or any other Republican candi- 
date, had any of them run against 
him in Illinois. 

Wherever we run an analytical fin- 
ger across our lake-belt tabulations, 
we find imposing strength for Dewey. 
His second-placing in Ohio and Michi- 
gan does not mean weakness; it means 
merely that he naturally loses ground 
against the favorite-son tradition. As 
for Indiana and Illinois, they are his 
without any question whatever. Indi- 
ana, incidentally, is the birthplace of 
Wendell Willkie, the New York utility 
chieftain who has of late emerged sig- 
nificantly as a possible Republican 
“dark horse.” Willkie’s native-state 
showing, however, is not nearly so 
impressive as that which we found in 
New York in our poll of last week, 

All points considered—lake-belt area 
and others—young Tom Dewey still 
seems to be going to town, 
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EDITORIAL 





FCC & Television 


Even now there is no reason appar- 
ent why those members of the public 
to whom regular television programs 
are available, who are conscious of the 
fluid state of the art, and who are 
willing to assume the financial risks 
involved for the benefit of current pro- 
grams, should not acquire receivers. 


HESE words are from a report 

issued last February 29 by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in connection with an action permit- 
ting radio companies to begin limited 
commercial television operations next 
September. Shortly after the report 
Was made, a big radio company—RCA 
—launched a newspaper advertising 
campaign to stimulate the sale of tele- 
vision receiving sets in New York 
City, an area where experimental 
telecasting has been advanced over a 
period of years. 

The purpose of this advertising was 
to sell receivers to the public so that 
a sufficient number of homes would 
have them in time for the introduc- 
tion of commercial teleyision pro- 
grams. But almost as soon as the ad- 
vertisements appeared in New York, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion took back its words of February 
29. On March 22, less than a month 
after it had said it could see no reason 
why the public should not acquire 
receiving sets, the FCC revoked its 
order permitting limited cOémmercial- 
ization of television next September. 
Television, said the commission in ef- 
fect, was an infant walking too fast, 
and to allow premature marketing of 
receiving equipment, or premature 
launching of commercial programs, 
would be against the “public interest.” 
It is not in the least surprising that 
this sudden change of view “amazed” 
officials of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


HY did the FCC completely make 

over its mind between February 
29 and March 22? Was it bureaucratic 
caprice, or pressure brought to bear 
from outside by companies competing 
with RCA? There are no satisfactory 
answers to be found in the explana- 
tions offered to date by FCC Chairman 
James L. Fly. As of last week, the 
majority membership of the commis- 
sion upheld its change of front on the 
strength of such arguments as these: 
(1) It is against the “public interest” 
to sell receiving sets at this time be- 
cause television is in such a fluid state 
that the sets might become obsolete 
and worthless in a short time; and 
(2) it would be unfair to other radio 
companies to let one confpany have 





the jump in television, monopolizing 
the equipment field and discouraging 
a scientific perfecting process leading 
to higher standards—two points not 
mentioned by the FCC on February 29. 


Even a cursory examination of these 
arguments quickly reveals their weak- 
ness. To begin with, if anybody wants 
to buy a television receiving set, no 
government agency —in its superior 
wisdom—should stand in the way. To 
do so is to block public encourage- 
ment of a developing science and art. 
Furthermore, as T. A. M. Craven stat- 
ed the other day, “the present prices 
of television receivers automatically 
restrict their use to those who can 
afford replacements as technical prog- 
ress requires. The burden of experi- 
ment falls on wealthy people, as it 
should, to pave the way for ultimate 
inexpensive television for all.” Craven, 
incidentally, is an engineer—the only 
engineer on the FCC and the only 
FCC commisgioner who disagrees with 
Chairman Fly’s present policy. 

T IS certainly true that present-day 

television receivers will grow obso- 
lete and eventually worthless, but that 


does not mean the FCC has any right. 


to discourage their sale to people who 
can afford them. If such reasoning 
had prevailed in earlier years, nobody 
would have been able to sell crys- 
tal sets and earphones in the pioneer 
days of radio; the perfection of the 
automobile would have been held up; 
and even textbooks on metaphysics 
and chemistry would have been ban- 
ned because of the rapidly changing 
ideas in them. 

Technically speaking, television re- 
ceiving sets are likely to become out- 
moded because they are currently de- 
signed to take transmission of 441- 
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The FCC Has Made a Mistake 


PATHFINDER 
line images and because telecast images 
in the near future may range from 4(\) 
to 600 lines. However, it is a point 
worth noting that today’s 441-line set, 
can be readily adjusted to either 4()) 
or 600 lines. Naturally, such adjust 
ments would mean poorer reception, 
but what of it? The first auto was 
poor, too. And so was the first radio- 
but people who could afford then 
bought them nonetheless, and in that 
way stimulated the trial-and-error 
process toward perfection. 

Television is both a science and a: 
art, and no science, no art, can ad- 
vance without experimentation. And 
experimeptation cannot continue i: 
television unless the public is in on it, 
helping to pay the huge costs involved 
by buying home equipment. As fo: 
the argument about monopoly, what 
sense is there in that? If one com- 
pany comes out first with programs 
and sets, how does that prevent other 
companies from following? A tele- 
vision set is not unlike the fabled 
mousetrap—if a man builds a better 
one, the world will buy it. 


- 


LL things considered, the present 
attitude of the FCC seems at once 
stupid and inexcusable. But more than 
that, it seems arrogant. For by re- 
versing itself on March 22, the com- 
mission appears to have assumed a lot 
of power never accorded it by law. 
It exists to do the necessary work of 
preventing chaos in the air by con- 
trolling the use of broadcasting fre- 
quencies and by supervising similar 
matters of a more or less technically 
important nature. However, in its 
March 22nd action, the FCC assumes 
the right of saying when or whether 
a private industry should market a 
privately-manufactured product. And 
it does this despite the fact that the 
U. S. Supreme Court has only recent- 
ly ruled that the commission has no 
authority to interfere with the busi- 
ness management, policy or program 
procedure of the radio field. 
Television, infant though it is, should 
not be so throttled. It should be en- 
couraged, not only as a science and 
an art but also as an industry of 
great and breath-taking possibilities. 
Its development should not be ham- 
strung by official statements calculat- 
ed to scare the buying public from the 
equipment field and thus retard sound 
experimentation between home and 
laboratory. Man gets nowhere, after 
all, except through trial and error, 
and television will get nowhere ex- 
cept in that way. As an art, science 
and industry, it must start some time, 
and it must start imperfectly. It is 
the height of absurdity to hold it up 
simply because it may be handled 
better later on. The FCC has made 
an obvious mistake; it should try re- 
versing itself once more and get back 
to where it stood on February 29. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Dream Come True 
rf\HIRTY years ago Maurice Stear- 
l man was 15 years old and a stu- 
dent at the Abbott School on New 
York Avenue. Like most 15-year-olds 
he had some slightly destructive ideas 
to what he would like to happen 
the school. He dreamed, kept on 
ttending classes and bided his time. 
fhe years passed and Mr. Stearman 
rose in the business world. Now he 
s president of the Ace Wrecking Com- 
pany and last week—oh, you guessed 
iiready? Well, that’s right. Last 
eck, Mr. Stearman stood cheerfully 
by while his workmen razed the Ab- 
hott School. He paid the District of 
Columbia government $805 for the ma- 
terials he could salvage. No charge 
for the personal pleasure involved. 











or 


To the Ladies 


Ts wonderful thing about statis- 
tics is that, like Fuller brushes, 
here’s one for every purpose. Last 
eek, for example, figures were being 
ed to determine-~ (of all things) 
hether Washington is a city of love- 
rn ladies or a hotbed of romance. 
{mong its many distinctions, Wash- 
ston numbers the fact that it has a 
cher ratio of females to males than 
vy of the 48 states. Sociologically 
eaking, Dr. Hornell Hart of Duke 
liversity recently said, this means 
at “Washington inflicts unhappiness, 
because it draws together great num- 
bers of lonely women for whom no 
ites are available.” 

Well, in the 1936 business census, 
st made public, three indexes—flow- 
;, candy and jewelry sales—indicate 
hat the Capital is alive with romance. 

Washington florists sold $1,735,000 
orth of blossoms, presumably bought 
r the ladies, which was more than 
is spent to bedeck the women of 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Mil- 
itukee, St. Louis or Pittsburgh. 
ashington’s $1,605,000 sales of candy, 
other traditional gift for the best 
rl, equaled the sales of all Georgia. 
id as for jewelry for milady, Cap- 
il stores sold $3,306,000 worth, as 
ainst only $993,000 worth for all 
kansas. 

So there, Dr. Hart! 





State Department’s Crow 


7OU can take it from us, events in 

Europe are going to be pretty 
oomy from now on. We got that 
raight from the feed-box, at the State 
epartment. No, we have no pipeline 
Secretary Hull’s office. Instead, it 
ime from the crow who took his 


perch above the State Department 
oor one day recently. 
The people who usually hang 


round to watch foreign diplomats go 
1 to call on Hull first noticed the bird 
hen Lord Lothian, British Ambassa- 
dor, entered. “Caw, caw,” said the 





International 


Mrs. Mayo: Mother for 1940 (see col. 3) 


crow in a harsh, premonitory voice. 
Next Hans Thomsen, counselor of the 
German Embassy, appeared. There 
was another raucous caw. 

“Not taking sides, anyway,” some- 
one nudged us. By now the crow was 
getting more attention than the diplo- 
mats. “Caw!” he said, as Danish Min- 
ister de Kauffmann appeared. Min- 
ister Munthe de Morgenstierne of Nor- 
way, whose nation was fighting, got 
just as gloomy a reception as de Kauff- 
mann, whose country had surren- 
dered. And, “Caw! Caw!” the crow 
croaked as Sweden’s Minister Bos- 
trom appeared. 

We had to leave about that time. But 
the crow, like Poe’s raven, “never flit- 
ting, still was sitting, still was sitting,” 
as we moved away. But we'll back the 
State Department’s crow against Poe’s 
raven for wisdom any day. The raven 
said, “Nevermore!” The State Depart- 
ment’s crow knows that in a world 
like this, the least useful word he 
could utter is “nevermore.” All he 
could say, in his harsh, foreboding 
voice, was—“Caw!” 








Notes About Town 

@ For “Capital Chat” readers who 
are hard put to fill in their timé be- 
tween issues we pass along a notice 
sent out by the War Department. It 
wants all American inventors and de- 
signers to know that the Department 
is in the market for a better light 
caliber machine gun. Demonstrator 
tests have been set for the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md., during October, 
1941. We're not entering the compe- 
tition; we’re up to our ears in plans 
for a pea-shooter that propels propa- 
ganda pellets. 


@ Someone has pointed out to us 
that the Cherry Blossom Festival this 
vear did not celebrate the blooming of 
the Japanese cherry trees, as it has 
every other year. The press releases 
all spoke of the Oriental cherry trees. 
It has something to do with the strain- 
ed relations between our State Depart- 
ment and the Tokyo Foreign Office. 











NAMES 


After deliberating four hours, 4 jury 
in Harrisburg, Pa., all Republicans, 
last week acquitted DAVID L. LAW- 
RENCE, chairman of the state Demo- 
cratic committee, and seven other 
prominent Democrats of charges that 
they conspired to force political con- 
tributions from state employees dur- 
ing the administration of former 
Democratic Governor George H. Earle, 


* * * 





Selected by the American mothers’ 
committee of the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion as the “American Mother for 
1940” was Mrs. EDITH GRAHAM 
MAYO of Rochester, Minn. Mrs. Mayo, 
widow of the late Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
co-founder of the famous Mayo Clinic, 
gave birth to eight children, five of 
whom are living, and also reared an 
adopted daughter and a foster son, 

A week after Germany had seized 
her country, Crown Princess INGRID 
of Denmark, wife of Crown Prince 
FREDERICK, gave birth to her first 
child, a girl, the name of which was 
not immediately announced. 

In New York City, the National 
Broadcasting Company announced 
that a 100-piece NBC orchestra, under 
the direction of ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
would depart May 31 for a series of 
concerts in South America. One of the 
stops will be at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
where Toscanini made his debut as a 
conductor on June 15, 1886, directing 
the entire performance of Verdi’s 
opera “Aida” from memory. 

Married in Detroit, Mich., were 
GEORGE JESSEL, 42-year-old come- 
dian, and LOIS ANDREW, 16-year-old 
former New York show girl. U. S 
Minister to Canada JAMES H. R, 
CROMWELL, who was visiting the 
city, gave the bride in marriage, 

Addressing an American Youth Con- 
gress peace rally in Chicago, Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, wife of the 
President, was interrupted by a heck- 
ler, who shouted: “We want jobs, not 
theories.” Retorted Mrs. Roosevelt: 
“You may boo me if you like, you may 
question me when I’m through, but 
while I speak please hear me out.” 
There were no more interruptions. 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Paid to Everyone—Ages 7 to 90 


Over One and One-Half Million Dollars in cash benefits 
have already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, inereas- 
ing to $6,000. ($2,000—$3,000 ages 70 to 90). Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 payable up to 24 months. Large cash sums 
gue for fractures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits paid 

or any and every accident. Same old price— just one cent a 
day. Age limits for policy—men, women and children—ages 
7 to 90 years. 

SEND NO MONEY. For 10 days’ free inspection of poliey, 
simply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and re- 
lationship. No application to fill out, no medical examination, 
After neoding peter, whieh will be mailed to you, either 
return it or send $3.66, which pays you up for a whole year 

365 days. Write National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pick 
wick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 
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Word Puzzle 


Take a look at the following word 
puzzle and see if you can translate it 
to make sense: 


LE Nf I Rt A Ris. 
I Noa Kno Nei S. 
In M U Dee Lis. 


Inc L Ay No Ne Is. 
G Oa Tsea Ti Vy. 
Ma Ree Atso Ats. 

At first glance this may appear to 
be a mixture of Choctaw Indian, Chi- 
nese and Greek, But it is not as bad 
as all that. It is really simple and lots 
of people can read it right off. In case 
you have to give up, however, here is 
a clue to the solution. The first sen- 
tence, when “translated,” should read: 
In fir tar is. 

oe 


Handkerchief Parachute 


Small boys who are interested in 
.aviation can have fun making and 
launching little parachutes. The mate- 
rials needed: some string and a man’s 
handkerchief. After cutting four 
pieces of string, each six inches long, 
fix a piece to each corner of the hand- 
kerchief. Then gather the four loose 
ends together and fasten them around, 
a weight; such as a light stick or small 
stone. If the four strings have been 
tied evenly, the parachute is ready. So 





FINDER. 
friends know about current affairs. 





@ (1) An otolith is: (a) a pre-historic 
lizard 30 feet tall; (b) a lime-like 
formation found in the inner ear of 
certain animals and fishes; or (c) a 
volcanic mountain peak? 


@ (2) Which did Belgium and Hol- 
land fear most last week: (a) an 
Allied invasion; (b) devastating 
Spring floods; or (c) a German coup 
aided by an inside enemy? 


@ (3) No United States Senator has 
been both a Governor and a Repre- 
sentative. True or false? 


@ (4) Does President Roosevelt think 
the suggested application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to Greenland foolish, 
excellent, premature, or an effort to 
push the United States into an “un- 
lawful exercise of force”? 


@ (5) According to Edsel Ford, who 
testified before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee last 
week, the Ford car today: (a) takes 
less time to build than in 1936, be- 
cause of labor-saving machinery; (b) 
takes more time; or (c) takes the 
same amount of time, but has more 
parts? 









(10)—p. 11. 


PASTIME and SMILES 











Self-Tese—__—_—__________________ 


HE following questions are based on the material in this issue of PATH- 
Readers may use them to find out how much they and their 
Award ten points for each correct answer, 
the highest possible total being 100 points. 


NSWERS to the preceding questions will be found in stories appearing on 
the following pages of this week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)—p. 9; (2)—». 
7; (3)—p. 10; (4)—p. 4; (5)—p. 8; (6)—p. 13; (7)—p. 3; 


toss it into the air and watch the hand- 
kerchief open up and float steadily 
down like the real thing. 





_Brain Teaser 


In a school test paper a boy multi- 
plied a number by 467 and obtained 
the product 1,925,817. If the figures 9 
and 7 were wrong, what ought they 
have been and what was the number 
he multiplied by 467; Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The small 
boy had taken 100 steps; his father 60 
steps. 

Oo 


Smiles 
Grocer—Didn’t you see ‘that sign 
saying “FRESH PAINT”? 
Customer—Yes, but I had seen so 
many signs hung up around here an- 
nouncing something fresh which 
wasn’t, that I didn’t believe it. 


Neighbor—How does your new cat 
like your dog? 
Jackie—Oh, fur straight, 


Teacher—Now, Egbert, here is a 
picture of a house. What is a house 
used for? 

Little Egbert—I know; it’s for a 
married man to keep his wife in, 












@ (6) Who is the “American Mother 
for 1940,” selected last week by the 
Golden Rule Foundation? Mrs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? Mrs. Grundy? 








Mrs. Edith Mayo? Crown Princess 
Ingrid? Mother Machree? 
@ (7) Since 1935, the WPA has 






PR ic Soe a jobs and spent ....... 
dollars. Fit in the blanks with the 
correct figures. 


e (8) Was H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, called “an unfortu- 
nate choice” for (a) speaker at a 
college commencement? (b) U. S. 
Minister to Latvia? (c) head of an 
unemployment study? (d) lead role 
in a satire on the New Deal? 













e (9) Keynoter at the Republican 
National Convention will be Dr. Glenn 
Frank. 


@ (10) As an average American, how 
many telephone calls do you make a 
year? How does this compare with 
the annual per capita telephone use 
in the rest of the world? (a) twice 
as many? (b) six times? (c) 14 
times? (d) 30 times ? (Credit of five 
points for each correct response.) 
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True or false? 




















(8)—p. 10; (9)—p. 5: 



























Coffee Nerves—When I drink coffee ! 
can’t sleep. 

Playfoot—With me it’s just the oppos: 
When I sleep I can’t drink coffee. 


Father—Remember, my child, cur 
osity killed the cat. 

Janey—How, daddy? 

Dzudi—Bilge is down and out, is 
he? 

Dinocan—Yes, he told me the oth 
day he has to pay cash for everything 





FASHIONS | 








Fashion stylists say ‘‘Look to your aprons for Chi 
Fifth Avenue stores are displaying them. Here’s o 
that is entirely new and different, and oh so practica 
—one we believe every woman will adore wearing be 
cause it’s so prim, perky, and glamorously transpa 
ent. It protects but does not hide the beauty of yo 
dress. This colorful tea apron is made of transpare: 
Pliofilm in red, blue, rose or green and has a wid 
ruffle of white Pliofilm. It is waterproof, won’t ge 
brittle, crack, or stick together. To clean, merely wip? 
with a damp cloth. It’s a wonderful convenience tha 
any woman will be proud to own. The talk of t 
town right now. Husbands and young men couldn 
find a better item to give to their mothers, sisters a 
sweethearts. 











Send 25c for each apron. Write clearly your name, | 
address and color desired. Send orders to Path- | 
finder Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 Broadway. 

New York, N. ¥. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 













AGENTS WANTED 


START SMALL—GROW FAST—Real opportunity for 
u aS our paint dealer in your community. No 


tal or special experience required. We supply 
mples and advertising Free. Standard Ind. Products, 
pt. C, Evansville, Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS 


0,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY. Big egg producing 
ock. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, 
te Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
wtons, AAA grade $6.25-100; Cockerels $5.95; 
ets $8.25. English White, Brown Leghorns, An- 
1s $6.25; Cockerels $2.75; Pullets $11.95. Heavy 
xed $5.50. Assorted $4.75. We pay postage, guar- 
ee live delivery. Turkey Poults, May 
50-100. Ducklings $11.95. Free catalog. 
ty Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


BINDERS 


DERS—Preserve your loose “leat sheets in the most 
rfect binder, in the neatest and substantial man- 

Our binder will accommodate from 1 to 500 
ets size 11 x 842—Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. Asa 
hipman’s Sons, Established 1837, 100 Chambers 
eet, New York, N. Y., Dept. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


PTURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
ew truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
ily sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 
ire to close opening. No hard pads or springs. 
le-to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 
fidential information in plain envelope. Brooks 
pany, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


BOOKS in 


W TO-WIN PRIZE CONTESTS, 32 page book, 10¢ 
tpaid. Bison Research, Buffalo-P3, Minnesota. 


pe LINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


” SUFFERERS! ATTENTION — The ~ McCleary 
linic, 782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is 
ting out an up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fis- 
, and related ailments. You can have a copy of 
book by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
ve address. No charge for it. It may save you 
) suffering and money. Write today for a free 





CLOTHING FOR SALE 


CLOTHED—$4.50. Clothing; hats, shoes. 
New Merchandise. 


MILY 

Army clothes. Free Catalogue. 

d Posteard. Eunice, 197-PF Division Street, New 
rk. 


HEALTH DEVICES 


RUPTURED write W. S. Rice, Inc., Dept. Ten, 
Adams, N. Y., for Pree Treatise and full particulars 
mple Meth ‘ou can try at home 


MEDICAL 


OMACH ULCERS Due to Gastric Hyperacidity. If 
tu suffer from Indigestion, Gastritis, Heartburn, 
ating or any other stomach trouble due to gastric 
peracidity, you should try Von’s for Pine relief 
rigid diet. Send for Pree Samples of this remark- 
e treatment. Booklet is included. Write Phila- 
elphia ay Co., Dept. 51-H, Fox Building, Phila- 
iphia, Pa. 


DON’T SUFFER FROM PILES. Try this wonderful 
formula discovered during the Civil War. For quick, 
ppy relief from itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 
d $1 for a liberal size, Crampton’s Pil-ene suppos- 
ries, Formerly J. C. Rectal Remedy. Money- 
ck guarantee in every box. Crampton’s Products, 

. 161 E. Utica, Buffalo, N. Y. as 
[EN—DON’T GUESS ABOUT YOUR HEALTH. Send 
today for our Free illustrated booklet ‘Facts for 
Ten Past 40." This booklet explains in detail latest 
ts of interest to sufferers of ailments common to 
en past 40. Send for your copy today. Milford 
nitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEDICAL CLINICS eee, 


MEN PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 
burning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, étc., 
1y indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
d well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 

a postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
turn mail. No eiqgtens. Divine Bros. Clinic, 326 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. 


ILES RELIEVED - HOME. Let me tell you of 
y mild, painless, inexpensive treatment. Twenty- 
ht years head physician of one of America’s finest 

tectal clinics. Write today for Free Trial offer. Dr. 
hnson, Desk 840, 1324 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


me Sl a 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

LASKA! All kinds Opportunities! Particulars 25c. 

Alaska Research Institute, 1411 Fourth Avenue, 


attle, a 
MOTION PI RES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


HOW HOLLYWOOD MOVIE PRODUCTIONS in 
towns with theaters. Others are clearing $40.00, 
$50.00, $60.00 weekly the year around. You can too. 
ir free book “‘Making Money With Movies”’ tells you 
Eastin Film, t. PA9, Davenport, Iowa. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


[AKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
wurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
Zo School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
NVENTORS—Don’'t delay. Protect your {dea with a 





me 
































Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, 
Building, W. ton, D. C. 











HOUSEHOLD 


Lady Fingers 


Though lady fingers are generally 
considered a “caterer’s specialty,” 
they are easily prepared at home to 
give an attractive touch to desserts. 
To make them, beat three egg whites 
until stiff and dry. Gradually sift in 
one-third cup powdered sugar, then 
add two egg yolks beaten until thick 
and lemon-colored, plus one-fourth 
teaspoon vanilla. Next fold in one- 
third cup flour sifted with one-eighth 
teaspoon salt. 

Spread the 





resulting dough on 
paper-covered cooky sheet in strips 
about four inches long and one inch 
wide. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and bake eight minutes in moderate 
oven, Remove from pan immediately 


and cool. 
4 Pt 


Uncooked Greens 


The human appetite for green foods 
appears to reach its peak in the 
spring. According to dieticians, more 
of the vital food elements greens con- 
tain are retained by the body if such 
foods are served uncooked. Cress 
(either water or land), lettuce, endive 
and so on are delicious when served 
raw with mayonnaise, French dress- 
ing or a hot vinegar sauce. 

citpesigasiiaiaia ete Me 


Week's Hints 


Gg A few grains of rice in the salt 
shaker helps prevent clogging. 





Gg Flour sifters and kitchen strain- 
ers should be dried thoroughly before 
storing 


G A rubber band wrapped near 
each end of coat hangers will prevent 
garments from slipping off them. 


G Two or three raw carrots will 
provide all the vitamin A one needs 
for a day. 


g A pinch of cinnamon or sugar 
burned in a tin can will remove ob- 
jectionable food odors in the house. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natura] Color Prints, only 
25. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 super snaps, 9S, wide pla plate s sunk 
deckled edged border and one enlargement. 25c. 
Super Service, Box 714, Lawrence, Mass. 


PROMPT SERVICE— Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 
bleweight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. ._ Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


— DEVELOPED, ~ 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
upon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED —_ 
ONLY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1200.00 





monthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic a 
prospect. 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes $36.00 


profits. New. Proven. 
= ga Year around demand. 
eb. 


Protected territory to pro- 
Mesco, Beaver City, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 





MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 


Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphiet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. an < 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 

consideration, publication. Music Corporation, 
Dept. N 10, Portland, , Ore. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 

diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 4 eS 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. 











McNeil, 


i 
istered Patent Attorney, OD37 Adams Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
g 


eles, Calif. 











AGENTS imac MONEY 


By, 











Start making money at once in sim- 
ple, pleasant business, full or part 
time. Distribute over 200 home 

necessities. Earnings start first 

day. Sure-fire premium plansand § 
big valuable outfit with full-size 
packages sent on trial plan. Write 
E. J. MILLS, 1793 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


KINKADE GARDEN RDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical x. Plow an wt sa Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers ¥ 4 me Ty 
Low Prices - Easy Terms = 
American Farm Machine Co. if 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 














LATHERS QUICKLY in hot or cold, 
hard or soft, mineral, alkali or salt 
A water. For complexion, hair, bath, 
and baby’s skin. Write Sayman, 
Dept. 15-L, 
St. Louis, Mo, 





Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
mame for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


ph na EAS | 184C, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- a 
Mechanic ond, help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
woite: WARAVMLE We mi our fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: DIESEL SCHOOL., Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn, 


SEND NAMEI 














Learn Profitable Protession 





in QO days at Home 


bg Earnings of Men and Women in the 

profession of Swedish Massage run as ar 

3 i to $70 per week but many prefer to open their 

P3 offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hosp’ 

y . yh - and peregee patients come 

one who qualify rough our cralings 

Reducing alone “offers rich , cowene ae 
specialists. Write for Anatomy 

and booklet—They're FREE. 


\. THE Cottege of Swedish Massage 
* 30 E. Adams St., Dept. 469, Chicago 
( Successor to National College af Massage ) 































Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue Gate. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention on c erres 
we may have made in your name or addr 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. O. 


FEEL PEPPY— RELIEVE 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
You can’t sleep well when 
your back keeps aching; 
you slow up and your 
friends say, ‘‘No pep.”” 
Just rub on some En-ar-co 
when your back aches be- 
cause of fatigue and expo- 
sure. Quickly it soothes the 
painful area in its famous 
four-fold way. Pleasant. At 
all druggists or send 10c 
for trial size to National 
go! Co., 55 W. 42 St., 
C. Dept. P-12. 











EN-AR-CO x 





































































EP Re: Se ee ay 





—: 

































































This Spring —— 
PLANT COOL JOY IN 
YOUR 







PIPE AND PAPERS! 


















Mellower 































THERE'S REAL 
a CE AND PLEASURE “ ages 
‘ier IN A PIPEFUL OF _\ Makin’'s Smokes 
a yes, SIR! IT'S THE ~ Quick Rolling+ 
: COOLER-BURNING Chester Duckworth (below) —his friends call him 
TOBACCO “Duck”—goes on £0 say: “P.A. ‘makin’s’ smokes 
| are MILD right to the last puff—you bet! And don’t 
you forget Prince Albert's economy, either!” 











Milder, Richer- 


Tasting 
Pipe-Smokes* 


ount back 15 delightful 
king tobacco in 
treatment sure 
t choice 














e) can C years 
Albert smo his 
_A’s crimp cut and no-bite 
1” says he. “And so does tha 


for real taste and aroma!” 














p. A. tobacco 






@opyright, 1940 
, 1940, R. J. Rey pipeful 
~ amish Se ga tat 5 tob of fragrant 
, North Carolina . mantras acco in every fine roll-your-ow 
in of Prince Al cigarett co 

bert handy © es in ev 

tin of Pri ward 
ince Albert 





* aad — 
a’ in ye oa a 
ae a Se aoe oe hn ae an 
ai ale , uh eR aie “ year 
: . ae — ' = = ae te wi — . 
Roms. o. ae Soar - oat eek oo Ae re 
* OF ow 4 Pere se . eS cae —_ 
"AAP A maa ie & en ge ig maeh —meaey » Yl : 
ae 4 a - “ a ee 5 batt hone : 
Gage ap tH: - ao kt es Oe ee ; 
8. tt: - sang ogo Ste Qe . ‘ 
PA FCI et no eee 
= — me = a 








Shae recent laboratory 
smoking bowi’’ tests 
Prince Albert burned 


SO wae 


WING PIPEANS than the average of the 

TTE TOBACCO selli e largest- 
ing brands tested 

coolest of all! 














LONG BU 
CiGARE 






